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tal in the form of enlarged factories, further equipment and other improvements which increase the productive capacity of given enterprises. In these and many other ways consumers are coerced to save where voluntarily they would not do so. Unless large numbers of people of all kinds voluntarily save enough of their incomes to provide all of the capital needed by the various productive industries there must inevitably be a scarcity of credit to finance agricultural marketing. To partially overcome this scarcity of capita], and hence of credit, different means of enforcing compulsory saving are bound to be practiced as far as economic conditions permit.
Consumers who exercise sufficient control over their consumption may follow the policy of devoting definite portions of their income to buying consumption goods, thus stimulating their production, and of devoting the balance of their income to financing producers. This they may do either directly or indirectly. Direct financing may be illustrated by those consumers whose savings are expended for shares of capital stock in producing corporations or cooperative associations. Indirect financing, on the other hand, is illustrated by those whose savings are deposited with savings banks or other credit institutions and by them lent to producers. To devise and practice a policy of voluntary saving requires economic knowledge, courage, and self-denial in the present which the masses of people have not hitherto recognized sufficiently. As a consequence, the quantity of capital derived from this source has not been adequate to finance the total business of the country. Voluntary saving, in other words, has not been practiced widely enough to create an adequate supply nor has the marketing of capital, resulting from voluntary saving, always been as easy or inexpensive as that made available by compulsory saving.
It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the productive-